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ANNOTATED. 
Hall, 7 igan, th 
lOvE lis was 

her da oan rs, of the 
ind by another of W. A. M 
kinnon, Esq., yde Park Place and Acryse 
Place, Kent. TT ie latter have descended 
portrait of hardson, in oil, painted for Lady 
Bradshaigh,* family group of Sir Roger 
Bradshaigh an is lady and children,t and what 

a 


patr 
ancestress, t 


Earl of Bal 


one of 


is more inter ll, a presentation copy, from 
the author, of the first edition of Clarissa, with 
— MS. notes by Lady Bradshaigh and by 
Richardson himself, of which I now send you some 
extracts, in order that you and your readers may 
judge whether the whole be not of sufficient im- 
portance to be embodied in some 
that novel. When Mr. Mackinnon kindly lent me 
the volumes to peruse, I expected to find only the 
comments of Lady Bradshaigh herself ; but I soon 
came across notes in a d fferent hand, commenting 
on Lady Bradshaigh’s observations, and which are 
decidedly by Richardson himself. In making for 
you a selection I have chosen generally those notes 
ona passage of the novel which are by Lady Brads- 
haigh and Richardson too ; those of the latter being 


* See “57 Soon 8 Corres 


t hid., . 


, Vol, vi. p. 23, 


future edition of 


just 





; Y. vat cf 
4° le d, in this arg 
be rn a Harlowe, a tyrannical Harlowe. 

Letter 21, p. 146, at the end of the letter.—Lady B. 
I think Mrs. Harlowe the worst person in the family. 
The rest all act up to their characters and their favourite 
motives; but she against the dictates of her heart, out of 
cowardice, and with great cruelty to her child 

Letter 25, p. 161. I charge you, let not this letter be 
found. Burnit. There is too much of the mother in 
it —Lady B. The mother is dead and bury’d.— 
Richardson. Too smart. 

Letter 30, p. 193. To avoid that, if there were no other 
way, I would most willingly be bury'd alive.—Lady B. 
If the marriage with Solmes had taken place what could 
have prevented murder? It would not then have been 
in Clarissa’s power to have done it.—Richardson. That 
is going too far. 

Letter 41, p. 280. Asa certain appearance at church 
lately —Richardson. And is not bad conse- 
quences to happen if she marries Solmes? What could 
more irritate Lovelace? What but murder must ensue 


Vol. IL. 

P. 93. Would you believe it? Betty tells me that I 
am to be refused, &c.—Lady B. Betty to be present when 
all these things were said. Absurd !—Richardson. Do 
you think so, madam? Characters considered 

Letter 40, » P. 274. I had been inquiring privately how 

to procure a conveyance, kc.—Lady B. This conveyance 


have 


rument, she might 
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should have been procured and no appointment made 
with Lovelace, then would she have been blameless.— 
Richardson. | did not want her to be wholly blameless. 


Vol. III. 
Letter 1, p. 16. I was offering the key Fly, my 
dearest life !......and whom I supposed to be my brother, 
my father, and their servants.....—Lady B. Could she 


suppose people in pursuit of her, seeing them together, 
would have been so long in opening the door? The key 
should have been left in the do ras an hindrance, 
or why should they not appear!—Richardson. Dear 
madam! Cl.’s terror, L.’s hurrying her on, hardly 
allowed her to make this cool remark ; ; expecting every 
moment to see come out those she dreaded most to see 

Letter 16, p. 100. Charming creature, thought I, but I 
charge thee Lady B. Methinks I am sorry she has 
given him so much reason for what he says. Richar 1. 
son. O, madam! that Clarissa’s character and Lovelace’s 
too were better understood. His, at least, might from 
his own pen in every letter he writes to Belford. 

Letter 29, at the end of it.—Lady B. She should not 
irritate in her circumstances, nor yet palliate. It was 
not a time for severity.—Richardson. O, let her, let her 
use her own discretion in her treatment of such a 
(vexing ?) villain, as he opens to her. 

Letter 31, p. 167. I remember, my dear. I should 
not be disinclined to go to London, did I know anybody 
there.— Lady B. A family so numerous, so near London, 
and to know nobody there of credit, is improbable.- 
Richardson. I do not know that this is so very im- 
probable in Cl. situation. She might not know persons 
whom the elders of her family might be well acquainted 
with, but who for that very reason (she represented as 
she was by them) could not be resorted to by her. 

Letter 51, p. 170. No, he said: None that was fit for 
me, or that I should like.—Lady B. That is overdone. 
If he knew never a respectable house, his relations must 
B lford’s were the same as his own.—Richardson. 
7, madam, if you had considered all that is said in 
only, you would not have made this remark. 

p. 169. At the bottom of it, and below, “ This 
indifference of his to London I cannot but say.” 
Lady B. Knowing his wicked end, how every good thing 
he says raises my indignation against him—a deceitful, 
practised villain.— Richardson. Now, madam, at last you 


see him ! 






Vol. V. 
Letter 4, p.66. The woman, as I had owned our marriage 
Lady B. This was a poor device, for she must 
think he would have followed her and perhaps have 
forced her into a coach where he had a mind.—Richard 
son. Device does your ladyship call it! Clarissa was 
above all devices. In such a distressed situation, and 
with a vile fellow who had convinced her of his vileness, 
she had nothing in her head or heart but to get from 
him. She might be in hope to raise the country upon 
him as she once threatened. Such a lovely ( ) creature, 
pursued by a young fellow, [if she !] had been cast into 
the protection of a sensible man, would not have been 
imposed upon so easily as the two foolish women were 
whose curiosity and inquisitiveness was more than their 
fellow feeling for one of their own sex who was onl: 
running away from a handsome rake ; no hated character 
with women in general, as Lovelace had often ex- 
perienced. Device/ I don’t love your ladyship just 
there. Poor Clarissa to be classed with Lovelace (a word 
or two here illegible) no more. 
P. 67. I lifted up my hands and eyes in silent admira- 
tion of her.—Richardson. Lovelace—I won't say what 
was in my mind to say. 








P. 68. For God's sake, Madam, for a soul’s sake! 
I am the greatest villain on earth.—Richardson, A 
ofa fellow. 

73, at the end of letter 4.—Lady B. I wonder 
she "has not positively said she was not married, 
Richardson. Your ladiship read the preceding pages of 
thia vol., but read p. 77. 

Letter 6, p. 79. Lovel. O Captain, you may s:y any. 
thing before this company. This good girl looking at 
the maidservant) will help us to all we want.—L ady B, 
She should have withdrawn too Very wrong to speak 
before servants what has already been spoken, — Richard. 
son. It was a part of Lovelace’s scheme to e 


servants. O, madam !—But in genera! you are rig) 


devil 











Vol. VI 
Letter 53, p. 210. Heardofhim! Ay, sir, we have all 
heard of him Lady B. This I think 
ludicrous upon this occasion, for it w« 
Howe to her friend and must appear t 
— Richardson What should now appear 











advantage! There are who are fond of this Death scene. 
Letter 50, p. 223. I have an excellent mother as w 
as father Lady B. Iadmire modesty, but disqualify. 
ing to such an excess looks like affectation, though in 
this character it is not so, though a fault.—Richardson 


This narrative must stand, I believe, as it is. I humbly 
think it is for its true simplicity one of the most affecting 
passages in the book. 
223. I was the 
here is a little char 
madam! Surely, surely. 

P, 223. In short, I was beloved by everybody. The 





ir hearts.—Lady B. Now 
vanity.—Richardsen. 0, 





poor I used to make glad their hearts; I never shut 
my hand to their distress, wherever I was Sut now I 
am poor myseli.—Richardson underscores “ Now I em 

wr myself,” ard adds, “Who can stand this, if he 


thinks he sees and hears her say it 
. So, Mrs. Smith, so ~ Lovick, I am not 
married God I hope will forgive m« and even the 
man who has i gratefully and b y et vdful j : 

Richardson (in obvious allusion to Lady Bradsha | 
ceding re mark, “little eharactes stic vanity says, 

‘ This, I hope, is not uncharacteristic.” ; 

Letter 57, p. 226. But the prettiest whim of all was to 
drop the bank-note behind her chair....—Lady B. Iam 
with him here.—Richardson. Sometimes your ladiship 
can allow for Belford, but when his awkwa 
»wing to his fear of offending -_ to modesty- 




















ford— Lovelace, however, was ri ght to ridicule him. But 

I cannot bear that your ijadis hit ) “sh ould be with him any- 

where. See p. 251, Belford’s own notice of this 
Letter 57, pp. 226-7. But one consolation ari me 





once, thou makest me break off with saying.— 
Richardson. This, dear madam, I wonder Lovelace should 
take such notice of, and that it had not force enough to 
spare for Clarissa the charge of uncharacteristic vanity, 
in the page preceding it, from a lady I ever must admire 
and love. 

Letter 57, p. 227. I fell in by accident witha colonel 
who, I believe I will not lie abed when anything 
joyous is going forward.—Lady B. Unfeeling wretch—- 
Richardson. A pretty fellow for all that with several 00 
hearts of both sexes. A certain merry Doc of the 
Civil Law once called Clarissa to h’'s sisters, before me 
and other ladies present, a vixen. A cursed vixen, said 
he, what a very pretty fellow has she ruined. Mow- 
bray will be with him kere. 

Letter 68, pp. 246-7. Lady B. crosses out all in these 











pages from “‘ Meantime I have a little project come mto 
my head of a new kind,” down to the end of the last 
paragraph but one, ending with the words “ yet without 
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In one of these pars 


her own knowledge.” 
at heart for 


lace says, “1 am sick 
Joubt but this will be an agreeable one.” La ly B. 
fora frolick! Never was it so (a doubtful w 
Out with the whole design. It is shameless. 
letter 75, p. 277. But if still pe haps 





a frolic uid have ne 





Silly. 
us 





















— nope 


re disgusted 


| Letter 113, p. 417. 
> | of family.... (litigation). 


James Harlowe married : 
-Lady B. May he be th 





Sick | mortified and die a beggar. 
rd here . 


| 
| Lady Bradehaigh, in the margin opposite 
at the end of the 


Richard- 


n’s apology work for the length 








than before is if the pe titioned to | had not as gool | of he history of Clarissa, says, “T could have read 
ght to reject as the petitioner to ask.—Lady B. In this | seven vols. more with pleasure.” And at the end 
hey cannot have the rnzht of a Christian to reject. ‘ 
uw hands ong ter) seg , | of the volume, on the fly-leaves and cover, she 
Ison. Christian, madam Very few Christians . . 
aon tm deal with | states in what way she would have had the p ~~ 
77, p. 282-3. Time, in the words of Congrev laid, and that she certainly would not have kille 
will give increase to her afflictions. S ¢ 4 poner: . Lady Bradshaigh (Richardson’s + a 
t, 0h oy ere sormer very venem only | 8] ice, Vi. 24), in allusion to one letter of 
neelt So abate wy dey Ares oe Soee — from his ¢ rrespon lents which Richardson 
1 child were convinced to the co ratrary by his t : . 
howling. —Richardson puts in the margin, “ Whitfield. had lent to her, s Lys: 
letter 115, p. 366, at the bottom ot this page, after “ But Mr. J. Channinz; who the deuse a ’ This 
‘ _— ften messaves ey) juiries on his as man has given me a mortifying stroke in the { wing 
to mediate between your family and you at words: ‘ The desire to have t - ens aol . 
Surely it is a wrong thing to make everybody unable to}! , Il , = a oe * hee Bh pam on i a i 
: - _t : : nb tae > | is called, will ever be the test of a wrong head and a vain 
stir from home who could be of any comfort to her. I | mind 
see why. I feel at this moment as if I was just 
write private!y to enforce the necessity of Mrs. | F; — had not then, I think, sa that man 
) s attendanc Richardson. Excellent Lady B In ht thank God for his vanity : but. as to he 
tut of wi S ce wouk e interview be now? H 1} = bes . , : 
But of what service would th es | ladyship’s head and heart, I leave you and your 
they met tl must have drawn a scene that every reader sa » me . 
p il. I believe I have made the ex- | readers to judge from my meagre abstracts 





e a better reason for (dispensing 
un (here several words undecipher- 
t I could. 
This imp note, written in exceedingly sm . 
haracter eems to me to settle the authenticit 


scribed to Rix hardson, on 
I have ascribed to him 
*-sim ’ Richardson’s 
gy Se ae I « mn- 


fthe remarks I have a 
the handwriting of all that 
th the fa 
his (% 





tly w 


in vol. vi. of rresponden 





lude I will give one or two specimens of Lady 

Bradshaigh’s briefer criticisms : 
Vol. VII. 

Letter 73, p. 245. O the sweet creature, said she, and 
is it come to this - Le ly B. Now it is th t creuture 
A hard-hearted wretch, in whose power it was to have 

ed her. 

P. 247. I cannot find words to express what we all 





suffer on the mournfullest news t ever was com 
municate 1 to us.—Lady B. Of which he is extremely | 

) 
glad. 

P. 247. The most admirable young creature that ever 
swerved Yet have I all the weight thrown upon me 
—lLady B. The weight very properly and justly directed. 

Letter 79, p. 270. And what, sir, must their thoughts 


be How to be 
them!—Lady B 
“at Yahoos 
etter 80, p. 278. Then it was the at the grief of each 
And then once more the brother took the lifeless 
hand ard vow 3 seveng ze upon it, on the cursed author 


pitied, how greatly to be pitied, all of 
Not one can I pity but the mother. 


of all this distress.—Lady B. He does well to put the 
guilt from himself. A sordid, vile creature 
” letter 81, p. 283. Master, said I, they all have it. 


Now, indeed, they have it.—Lady B. And so say I. 

P. 287 . I saw here no face that is the same I saw at 
my first arrival. Could ever wilful hard-hearted be more 
severely punished?—Lady B. Just; justly punished. 
A providential punishment to humble their lirty pride. 

Letter 53, p. 291. Miss Harlowe wa: extremely 
affected —Lady B. Conscience stunz. The worst of 
Wasps except her waspish self. 





It has just been pointed out to me that another 
’ Richardson’s Correspondence cons 
| letters written by Lady Bradshaigh under a 
pseudonym, her object being to prevail upon 
Richardson Clarissa from dishonour and 
| death. Ihave been struck with the beauty and 
interest of these let tters, which seem to me to place 
her ladyship nearly on a level with the best of our 
letter-writers. SAMUEL CROMPTON, 
Manchester. 


| lume of 


sts of 


to spare 


| SHAKSPEARIANA. 

| “THe BLANKET OF THE DARK,” Macheth (5 §. 
vii. 325.)—There is no figure of speech more 
common or more natural than that by which the 


darkness of night is represented as a huge curtain 


or veil drawn across the sky, or as a cloak ot 
}mantle enveloping the bright firmament and 
|shrouding the light of day. Instances may be 
| adduced from many languages, eg. in the Rig 


Veda, “She {the Dawn] the bright (d opene d 
the dark cloth” [the night].* In Mohammedan 
legends night is spoken of frequently as a curtain, 

h jab; compare “The forked lightning seemed to 

}m ike ] 


wged rents in every part of the vast 
curtain without ” (Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, 
| vol. i. p. 169 (1865). Similarly Shakspeare has 


the expression,-— - 
“The day begins to break, and night is fled 
Whose pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. 
1 Hen. V1., ii. 2. 
And he elsewhere speaks of the “cloak of night” 
Richard II., iii. 2). The following occur in Joshua 
Sy lvester :— 


* M. Miiller’s Lectures, second series, p. 450. 
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“ Had All been wrapt-vp from all humane sight, 
In th’ obscure Mantle of eternall Night.’ 


commoner expression 


“doing of 


no 
vulqus than 


W rks, “ Du Bartas,” pH (1621). thing.” 
** Favour'd by streightness of the wayes they took, The passage as it 
And cover'd cl with his deceithi cloak.’ I “ee 
Id., p. 315. present the slightest 
Compare Portuguese “O escuro manto da noite readers out of a hundred. 
epee Py > ‘as ee Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 
the n ght blac k mantk Vieyra In Arab — . . 


“ The son of splendour is still hiding in the clo 
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a poetic ul phrase for “ The sun has not yet risen.” ‘I see that men os . 
“eb : . see that men mak pes i ‘ 
In general, as Goldziher (Mythology among the That we ‘ll forsake 5 
, : ._ 2 , 
Het , p. 190) remarks, Sem vords for n ght In The Still Lion, p. 46, Dr. Inglel 
nd darkness are from roots meaning “ to cover that of this v ‘| : rt 
tila i i eCACU ’ M4 i cl 
H mpares the old Arabic kifir, night, with] | das : 
: - 4 .? eee ectural emendations have been pro} 
! ha to cover: layil, layld. and dlidt } , ’ . . 
‘ : M = at : a . yur leave I shall « mplete the I 
from (tit, to cover. He quotes from the Uigur » following : 
. . > ” pm, 1IOWING ;: 
language the phrase ‘Cloak of darkness,” “ The . 4 
hter of tl mand edie ent } call fl “T see that men make promise—such 
ighter of the wi preads out her carpet” eee Sy eor apd on 
night drawing on), “‘ Creation tore black | . , 
: 4 : : , | The ground for my proud hope that T] 
day dawned while an Arabic poet * ‘ “i, ‘ 
I iks of came in their swiit course tearing the 7 ] 
. “ee ntellieible I 
intle of 1 } Vat my, &C., Pp 190-193 5 : pr . . 
: I l he t é é 
We have he u ted the primary significance ee 
’ , : ; with tl ngle excey f } 
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original language, and thus to obtain a deeper 


insight into its genuine poetic spirit, as drawn 
from its source, the old Norse saga of Frithiof. 
Of all the English translations of Tegner’s poem I 
have noticed, there is, however, not one which adds 
the original Swedish text. Let me recommend 
to those of your readers who are familiar -with 
German a new edition of the text with a German 
translation by G. von Leinburg 
Frankfurt am-Maine, 1872). 
able explanatory notes, this excellent new edition 
is rendered especially valuable by a complete 
pay as well as a grammar of the Swedish 
lar ao. Bw. HR. 


Ta rian Library, Oxford. 


Barow, 1x Brapant.——When editing Andrew 
Box yrde’s Intro luction, or H rnd bool. of Europe, Xc., 


in 1542-7, I could not find where the town of 


Barow was. It is mentioned by him as well as 
Hall (Chron., p. 746, 786) in connexion with 
Antwerp, as one of the chief English marts :— 
“In Anwarpe and in Darow, I do make my martes; 

There doth Englysh marchauntes cut out theyr 

partes.” P. 150. 

But some months ago, when looking over Lord 
Ellesmere’s MSS., I was lucky enough to find, in 
a letter sent to the Lords of East Friesland, that 
Barow was four German miles* from Antwerp. 

“At which tyme, Andwerpp beinge then a poore 
simple Towne standinge in Brabant, made greate suite 
to the Englishe Merchantes to have them come to them; 
the which, for the large grauntes & guiftes of priviledges 
and freedoms they made, the said Englishe merchantes 
graunted, and went vnto them. Whose comminge was 
soe ioyfull to the said Towne of Andwarpp, that the 
Rulers & Burgesses receyved them with solempne pro- 
cessions. In which Towne of Andwarpe, and in a Towne 
named Zarrowe, about foure German Myles from 
Andwarpe, Thenglishe merchantes have remayned with 
theire con — 8 = this day.”"—Lord Ellesmere’s MS., 
Closet N. 4:21, W. to the Lordes and Earles of East 
frezlande, p. 1, Q. Elizabeth's time. 
The name occurs again in John Coke’s Debate, 
1550, now being edited by my friend Prof. Paul 
Meyer for the Old French Text oe ty. 

F, J. FurNivatt. 


Rarriine ror Bisies 1x Cavren.—tThe fol- 
lowing is from a recent number of the Peter- 
borough Advertiser :— 

“ On Tuesday six Bibles were raffled for in the parish 
church by six boys and six gir!s, according to the follow- 
ing bequest. Dr. Wildie, a Puritan minister, was born 
at St. lves in 1609, and at his death made provision for 
the purchase of a piece of land now called ‘Bible 
Orchard,’ the rent of which was to be expended as 
follows :—Ten shillings were to be paid to a minister for 
preaching a sermon on the excellency, perfection, and 
Divine authority of the Scriptures, and twelve pence to 
be paid to the clerk. Six Bibles were to be purchased 
at a cost of not more than seven shillings each. The 


* About fourteen English miles. 
suppose. 


Bergen op Zoom, I 


second edition, | 
Be sides its consider- | 


which s 


space so called. The former 
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te 


lots were to be taken froma saucer with three dice o4 
the Communion table, and the six of the twelve persons 
who got the largest numbers were to have the Bibles 
| The minister was to kneel down at the Communion 
tuble and in a few words pray God to direct the lots ¢ 
Any surplus that remained of the fund to 
be expended as the vicar and churchwardens might 


his glory. 
seem fit.”’ 7 
Curnpert Bene, 

Sreatinc Parisu 
following advertisement from the Norwi 
Mercury of Saturday, August 17, 1776, No. 1368 


“Wroxham Church.—Whereas in night between 5 


and 6' of this month the parish church of Wroxham 
was forcibly entered and the chest in chancel broken 
open, from whence the surplice was taken and torn in 
pieces, and two books, out of which were torn and 

‘ 


carried away several leaves, containing the register , 
christenings and burials within the said parish fr 
year 1732 to the present time : The 








mation whereby the person or persons, or any or 
them, concerned as above may be convicted the 
which reward of twenty-five guineas I hereby pr 
pay on conviction. DANIEL Cotiyenr, Vicar.” 





I contribute this to the correspondence as to parish 


registers which has recently appeared in “ N.& Q 
REGINALD Stewart Boppiyeroy, 


Craven BvILpinGs, 
lowing notice in the General Advertise 
1780, appears to me worthy of note as it indie: 
the change which must have taken place in th 
locality since that time :— 

“ The equestrian painting of the Earl of Craven, which 
was done on plaister against the wall, at the upper end 


of Craven Buildings, in Drury Lane, about t rty-four 


years since, is now painting entirely new by an eminent 
hand,* and at the joint expense of the prisent earl and 
the inhabitants of the said buildings.” 

Hveu D. 


A Fatse Reapine 1x Caavcer.—Some of the 
common editions of Chaucer read as follows the 
five well-known lines in the description of the nun- 
priest :— 

** Of smal coral aboute hire arme sche baar 

A peire of bedes gaudid all with grene ; 
And thereon heng a broch of gold ful schen 
On which was first i-writ a crowned A 
And after that Amor vincit omnia.” 


The metre of the last line, of course, halts. 5 me 


editions read :— 


* And after, Amor vincit omnia.” 
But surely we should read :— 
* And after that mor vincit omnia,” 


H. W. L. 


saves sense and metre. 


Tue Worp “ Piace.”—Lexicographers do not 


generally distinguish between “ place,” in the sense 
of palace, residence, and “ place,” a broa 1 ope 


is derived fo 


* Mr. Richard Cosway. 


Recisters.—I copy the 





minister and chureh- 
wardens and inhabitants of the said parish offer a reward 
of twenty-five guineas to any person who will give infor. 





Drury Lane.—The fol- 
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slatium (whence G. } tlast and the proper name 
Pfalz): the latter is from wAareca (odos under- 
mY, 1), a broad way, a street. 
; R. S. CHaryocx 
Pari 


For NATURALISTS.- Here 


fact worth noting. It was commu 





; ef 
Times On the 24th ultimo: 
interesting to some of your readers to be 
that, ona small piece of framework underneath 
third-class smoking carriage of the London and South- 
Western Railway, a waterwagtail has built her nest and 
t ured a young and tl riving ‘family of four. The train 
runs regu larly from Cosham to Havant five times a 








Ly, in all about forty miles; and the station-master 


informs me that during the absence of the train the male 
bird keeps close to the spot, waiting with manifest in 
terest and anxiety the return of his family from their 
periodical tours. ; 
Cu. Evxis Matuews 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Muerices. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
n family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 





Freemasons in Generat.—‘ N. & Q.” is 
wch read in the neighbourhood of Canterbi ury, 
ind especially by Freemasons, who are known to 
preserve traditions of the craft. I know an old 
print of considerable artistic merit, which may be 
peculiarly interesting to the brethren of the Order ; 
and, as it relates to those residing in the Kentish 
metropolis, I beg to be told if any oral legend, 
written record, or painted representation is known 
there, confirming or illustrating the remarkable 
circumstance in question. Brethren will notice 
certain cabala in the verses, for which it is need- 
less to call attention from outsiders. The engrav- 
ing is style d, “ The Free-Masons Surp iz’d, or the 
Secret Discovered. A True Tali from a Mason’s 
Lodge in Canterbury. London, Printed for Robt. 
in Fleet Street. Price 6d. plain, coloured 1s.” 
This print has four columns of verse engraved 
below the design. The latter shows the interior 
of a large tavern, in which a meeting of Freemasons 
18 supposed to have been held. On the table, in 
the middle of the chamber, are three candlesticks 
formed like columns; one of these is overthrown, 

nd the candle in it broken ; there are likewise 
on the table a bowl of punch, glasses, tobacco- 
pipes, and tobacco in a paper. The ceiling r of the 
room has been burst through by the falling ‘between 
the rafters of a young woman, who, in order that 
she might, by listening, obtain "knowledge of their 
supposed secret ceremonies, had concealed herself 
in the unfloored loft of the house, above the 


h } . . . ° 
chamber in which the Freemasons held their 


2 
a 





meeting. The young woman’s legs, in stockings 
and shoes, are exposed to her hips, and appear 
strugcling in the air above the heads of the 
astounded, lau ghing, r, or terrified Freemasons ; one 
of the e men, ha ing nell = off hi s apron, concei als 
himself under n 2 table or » kneels by the side of 
the table, three more cana and run away, one of 








these oy beer at what he sees; near the table 
three off ials, with Masonic insignia on their 
coats, conte mplate the convulsed limbs of the 
woman, and remark on the phenomenon. A 


clergyman has been brought to the scene, in order, 
probably, that he might exorcise the ; ppearance ; 
a Mason kneels before the 
implore his aid, the latter puts his ‘ inds on his 
hips and laughs aloud. A man in the background 
holds a naked sword. Several servants ” 
into the room, one of whom carries a lighted torch. 
The verses are as follows :— 
“The Chamber Maid, Moll, a Girl very fat, 
Lay hid in the Garret as sly as a Cat ; 
To find out the Secret of Masons below, 
Vhich no one can tell, & themselves do not know. 
Moll happen'd to slip, & the Ceiling broke thro’, 
And hung in the posture you have in your View; 
Which frighten’d the Masons, tho’ doing no Evil, 
Who stoutly cried out the Devil, the Devil. 
Vith Phiz white as Apron, the Masons ran down ; 
And call'd up the Parson, his Clerk, & the Town 


To lay the poor Devil thus pendant above,” &c. 


irson nd seems to 


ive come 


Q. 


Manor oF CHESTERFIELD AND HUNDRED OF 
SCARSDALE, IN THE County oF DERBY: THEIR 
CoNNEXION WITH THE EARLS OF SHREWSBURY.— 
May I ask for information on the following sub- 
ject 

According to an inquisition taken upon the 
death of George, sixth Earl of Shrewsbury, bear- 
ing date April 13, 1592, it appears that he died 
seized of the manor ee and the wapen- 
take or hundred of Scarsdale. This earl married 
Elizabeth, daughter end co-heiress of John Hard- 
wick, of Hardwick, co. Derby (better known by 
the appellation of “ Bess of Hardwick”). She 
married—l1l, Robert Barley ; 2, Sir William Caven- 
dish ; 3, Sir William St. Loe; 4, George, sixth 
Earl of Shrewsbury, which last, as above shown, 
was Lord of Chesterfield and Scarsdale. William 
Cavendish, Earl of Newcastle, grandson of Bess of 
Hardwick by her second marriage, was possessed 
of the manors of Chesterfield and Scarsdale, which 
her fourth husband, George, sixth Earl of Shrews- 
bury, had owned. This lady, Lodge says, had 
great power in prevailing upon her husbands to 
dispose of their property as she directed. Is there 
any evidence to show how these manors, which 
were possessed by George, sixth Earl of Shrews- 
bury, came into the hands of William Cavendish, 
Earl of Newcastle? Ford (in his History of 
Chesterfield) and Glover (in his History of Derby- 








shire) both say that William Cavendish, Earl of 
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Newcastle, purchased these manors 


Shrews! ry family but th y give no at 


fro1 
+} 
ithor 


their assertion. From the reasons abo 

is not unlikely that the manors in quest 

have } | from the Shrewsbury fan 

the Dukes of Ney le by will C. R. 
Cra 4 The } ) f M. Chai 

cone 7 the Battle of Ramilies a? ] ; 


culous Revolution in Flanders, beg 


1706, a poem by a nephew of the late 
Milton, Lond., 1706, folio. It consist 


eaves, and is ded ted to the Rt 





Somer This is how Lowndes describes 
under the headings of Edward and John 
T 


lt 





the nep! of John } he gives 


n, 


n 


th 


ty for 
Ve given, it 


May 


Mr. 


ym may 
uly to .: of 


Mira- 


12, 


Toh n 


seven 


Philli 


no re fere! I 


Ion. Joh n Lord 


But 


Y 
i 
i 


to this curious performance. Was this presumed 
to be by John or by Edward, or was i ly 


so called to cover the real author? The 
published by John was in 1703, the “ 2 


tune Tellers, by J. P., a student in 
Godw n d l something to clear up 

that hung over the labours of the 
but I do not think he makes any alh 
poem of Chamillard. As regards the 


must have been either posthumous or s] 


no other of their writings was ever sty 
‘by a n phew of the late Mr. J y} 


] 


mer 


ais 


t 


Edward Phil ps died 1680. John died, 


| 
pose, al it 17 
Haydn's Index, and I cannot at this 1 


to Godwin. C. A. 


[The first-named work is referred to by 


S. v. 565.] 


Does Walter Scott, in his ling 


05; but his death is not 


‘For thus spoke Fate, by prophet bred 





living and the dead 


Between t 


‘Who spills the foremost foeman’s life 


His party conquers in the strife,’” 
allude to a superstition believed in t 
in any writer I have consulted. 


Mr. GLApsTonEe AND Eart Bea 
Can any correspondents furnish a list 
magazine 





should be as precise as possible. 


SNEEZING. In Germany it is the 


when a person sneezes to salute him or 


I 


ONS 





las being 
n Milton. 


last bow i 


murious, for 


I sup 
en in 
refer 

\RD 


Only a very few of them were printed in th k 
known as Nalson’s Impartial Collection « 
Affa 3 oF State, AN 
Pirgrmus’ Hatcu.—On the road _betwe 
Chi Pping Ongar and twood, in Essex, is 
| little hamlet bearing this name, and in my « 
days there was « large house near it cmnetel as 
school, which was called Pilgrims’ Ha cadem 


—— 
Marrow’s Law Treatise.—Reeves (/istors 
English La mentions Marrow’s valuable ol 


work, written under Hen. VII., upon the duties of 


a justice of the peace, and says it s reported still t 


exist in MS. Where can it be seen / Crru 
Natson’s MSS.—Francis Peck’s Desider 

Curiosa contains several papers relating to ¢] 

seventeenth century taken from Nalson’s MSS 


Where are these Nalson papers now presery 





Whence, or from what circumstance, was re nat 
Pilerims’ Hatch derived ? OXoONIENSIS 


A Sa.Le 1x 1072.—The Saturday Revi 
Dec. 2, 1876, contains an interesting article on 
deed dated Feb. 28, 1072, in the possession of t 


Chapter of Wells, and the writer alludes to tl 
autobiography of Bishop Gisa, edited by M 
Hunter. The one in question has ey dently be 
printed in ext , for the reviewer comment 
it as if his readers "had the text before ther 


| he does not mention where it is published, and I 
| should be glad to k now where I can find thi 


any extent 
in the days he writes of? I can find no trace of 


OR. 


M. 


1ELD.— 


of hooks or 


icles des riptive of either of 
public men, or both? Accounts, whether 


the words Gute gesundheit (good health), 


strikes 


Belgium the same custom prevails; and it 


these 


bio- | 
graph ical or critical, are desired, and the references 


B. 


thing 


her with 


In 


me that in France I have heard persons wished 


Bonn uté after an act of sternuta 


; 


tion, 


this I am not so certain. I have certainly 
the custom in parts of Switzerland. 
exist of any similar custom in this cou 
land 


[See General Indexes of ‘ 


‘N&Q 





br 


Do relics 
ntry or Ire- 
C. 


N. 


it of | 
noted 


and the bishop’s autobiography. 


CAsTRA IN AQvis 
“Tue Fortune TeEteer,” or (as it is sot 
called) ** The Cup Tosser.",— Who was the artis 
that painted this picture? W. H. Brappvrr 


De Quixcey.— 

“Dr. Maginn introduced Thomas de Quincey 
magazine now rarely to be met with, and of whic 
six numbers appeare 1, called the John Bull Magaz 
1824, amongst what were styled ‘The Humbugs of t 
in which series De Quit cey figures away as No. | 
and is attacked with all the doctor's amusing bitterne 
of satire.’’— Manchester ahool Register, vol. ii. p. 2 
Chetham Society, 1868. 
Where could I see a copy of this magazine 
article ? Ricuarp Hemi 

Library, Owens College, Manchester. 
Ne tson’s DEATH AND THE Prince or Wal 

One of the most touching autographs in th 
British Museum is the account of Nelon’s deat 
with Lady Hamilton’s heart-broken note upon 
I have lately come across a unique copy of | 
life, by Clarke and McArthur, with a lett 
engrossed at the beginning of the first volume fro 
George, Prince of Wales, which seems to me 

















| fitting companion to it. The book belong 


Alex. Davison, to whom the letter was address 
r should like to know whether the autograp! 
| in existence. J. W J. 
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; *ACI AND “FURLONG 
S {82 
Lhe notes of my friend Mr. F1 } MAarsu on 
Shakspeare’s uss f these words are verv inter 
esting. They show the int ite acquaintance of 


ut dramat 
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Bring the fl rs, let them kiss me 

Kiss me « l die.” 
I cut it y 3 ago of a new per, where it was n ~ 
~ be & and have ver § 1 it ivwhere bef ( 





ute points of this kind adds 
easure to be derived ft 1 & care- 
ork 

. few words in further illustration 








pole : 

, ¥ ( lly measures of Ie h only 
Their adapt 1 aS measul of ar W not 
cal i out n each e al ke. The n ol land 
measure the perch, but t differed 
material] n l | rd to locality 
1) we, 8 Pet iv of diver 

f the perch from ten feet to twenty- 
| I Er in ( wn to t] pre it day, W 
have v $s s, from the s te length 
tr live id a half yar to the Derby perch of 
seven yards, the L hire of seven and a half 
| yards, and the Cheshire of eight var 
The was or nally » 1 ol rea 
1, but simply a cultiv l field of any extent. 
Che word is indigenou | the Indo-European 
>|} languages. Lat. aq a) s, Goth. akrs, Old 
*! Ger. achar, A.-S. ecer, Cym. egr, &e. Ager is 
+] ; 


| never used 





nite sense of quantity. Hor S 8 vy. 12 
| spe tks of an ager 1,000 ft. in front 1 300 f 

| de pth. The acre as a measured area eri pi 
| t] e following manner. 

| Am t our Teutonic ancestors private pro- 
perty in land was unknown Tacitus (De M 
srl, 





f the Germ : 
entut 
princip 
est JT itri- 
+} Anglo- 
» 4 


mmutr 


ity, was d 





nient portions according to the wants of 
milies. This required some ar eme i 
} oraer tha tl div } m cht be m N ith ¢€ 
nd fairn The mode idopted was the fOLlOWILD 


There 


la certain distan 


were no enclosures, but 


tween 





called the rigs, ridges, s, were the admea 
| surement of one perel Forty tim he width 
dag erches was the furrow-long or length of 
ie fan yw. The area thus comprised was called 
1], and four such roods constituted an acre or 
rhe s juare furlong contained ten acre 3. 
eo ixty-four square furlongs were contained 
las juare mile [he perch being the unit, 


iA 


rood, furlong, acre, and mile differed in dimension 
rding as the } *h varied. Hence tl Irish 
perch being seven yards, and the English statute 
p h five and a half, the Irish mile b me 2,240 
a ie ' ‘ } | ~ j 

rds in len ympar h 1,760 yards in 
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This system was called run-riq, from the rigs or 
butts running parallel with each other. It has 
prevailed in remote districts, such as the Hebrides, 
Orkney, and Shetland, down to very recent times, 
and is described by a late visitor as still pre- 
vailing in the Isle of St. Kilda. 

It will be observed that the furlong and rood 
were both the sume length, viz, forty perches ; 
the difference being this, that as a measure of 
area the rood was only one perch in width, con- 
taining a quarter of an acre, whilst the furlong, 
originally only a measure of length, when squared, 
contained ten acres. 

This system of appropriation long prevailed in 
the burgage tenures of corporate towns. In the 
borough of Liverpool 168 burgage tenures were 
created by King John, toeach of which were attached 
certain ridgesorhallands of land lying inthecommon 
field. To prevent disputes, an officer called the Hay- 
vard was annually appointed by the corporation. 

So long as the property remained in common, 
and the primitive form was retained, the measure- 
ment presented no difficulties ; but as freeholds 
and copyholds arose, and the land became divided 
into unequal portions, the old system of ridges, 
roods, and furlongs of definite length and breadth 
became inappropriate. To remedy this, the statute 
31 Edward I., ch. 6, alluded to by Mr. Marsn, 
was passed, which allowed the acre to be of any 
shape, provided that it contained 160 perches. 
The square furlong of ten acres is recognized in 
the Exchequer Rolls of Edward IT., “ Decem acre 
fwiunt ferlingatam, quatuor ferlingate faciunt 
virgatam, et quatuor virgate faciunt hidam, quin- 
que hide faciunt feodum militis.” A knight’s fee 
thus contained 800 acres. 

The use of furlong by Shakspeare as a measure 





of area is therefore fully justified, but the use of 


acre as a measure of length is not so clear. The 
only passage giving countenance to this is the one 
from Isidor. Orig. (bk. xv., ch. xv.), alluded to by 
Mr. Marsh, but only partially quoted. It stands 
thus, “ Ager habet passus cxxv vel pedes dexxv, 
cujus mensura octies computata miliare facit, quod 
constat quinque millibus pedum.” The ager is 
here undoubtedly identical with the rood or fur- 
long as a measure of length, being the eighth part 
of a mile. If it was so understood by Shakspeare, 


the comparison would be perfectly just, since the 


“ kiss” would be a thousand times more powerful 
than the “spur.” 


tenth of the length of the furlong. 


of length. J. A. Picton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


It may be, however, that as the 
square acre was one tenth the size of the square 
furlong, in a loose way of comparison of lineal 
measures the acre may have been treated as one 
There is no 
integer which will give the square root of the acre 
of 160 perches or 4,840 square yards, so that acre 
never can have been in ordinary use as a measure 
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WILLIAM, FIRST DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY, 

5S. vii. 243; viii. 10, 69 

“ Edinb., 17th Aug, 1688. 
“ Cussing,—Last night brought me yours of July 30, 
and touching the affair of Ecclefechan | wonder how 
Kellhead or any body else can blame me or any other 
body except themselves for what's past, since they 
forced me to it, much against my will. And that it was 
never to be shuned without Exposing my Interest for 
a prey to every body. All I can add to my former letter 
on this subject is that Mr. Rich and others advise me, 
that in regard that the day of Apearance is soe long, 
and that it’s uncertain if the Counsell sitts then, that 
you and any other Kellhead pleases call the tennants 
and witnesses, and try both the natur of the laite ryot 
and the ratur of the tennants possession, and whether 
they payd any thing for it or not. All which send 
account heir soe soon as possible, that further Advice 
may be given in the Matter, and propose and Manadge 
this with Kellhead as from yourself, which if he shune, 
lett it fall, in which case try and informe me exactly of 
the natur of the bussines yourse!f, both as to what's 
past and of what natur the tennants possession was, 
that's to say, if they had it by right or by tollerance or 
payment. And this is all I need say on the subject. | 
saw a letter last night from Kellhead to Mr. Jo. Rieh- 
ardsone, wher, after he has given him soe foolish 
accounts of this affair, he charges Coathrig and others 
of great villanies against me particularly, that Kirk 
connell, Irving, and one Caneg, and severw! others there 
about, have been allowed to possess considerable par 
cells of ground, formerly belonging to Woodhouse and 
in his possession, as part of the lands of Ecollfechan, 
when I recovered decreet against him; and tho’ Kell- 
head's information does not with me give great authority 
to any thing, yet Coatbrig’s actings in my Affaires, and 
his relation to Kirkconnell, Makes me Consider this 
probable enouch; soe what's in it, and of what value the 
lands are, I intreat you be at the paines to try and show 

they ‘ll be proven parts and pendicles of these lands 
all which Make a State in wreating; he lykewise in- 
sinuetes that others thereabouts have the same Advan- 
tages both thcr and in Middlebie, whereof faill nott 
take all wayes to informe yourself. And to procure 
discoveries promise what gratuities you please. Several 
others have informed me of this Matter long agoe, bot 
I could never gett anything clearly made out, and I fear 
this prove lyke the rest ; howiver, take all possible wayes 
to be at the bottom of it. I’m sorrie Marketts Continue 
soe bad; when you are in Nithsdaille faill not to meet 
with And. Dougluss, David Reid, and Wm. Lukup, and 
order what ’s necessary in my concernes, And. teils me 
of a field Conventicle has been lately in the head of 
Sanquhar, I’m to speak to the Chancellor in it ths 
evening. In tae Meantyme I have ordered Andrew to 
try who was at it, especially my tennants, and send an 
account of all soe soon as possible. And it’s wonderiall 
that these rascalls, tho’ they regard not my pr judice, 

will need destrey themselves and their poor ft 

And when nothing of that kind is heard in the Countr) 
that it should be in my interest and my tennants ony 
chargeable with it, you ar sure cannot be verrie pit® 
sant tome. And what use my Enemies will Make of it 
both heir and above is sufficiently obvious. As to Wm 
Lukup’s affair, keep all wayes to keep the workmen to- 
gether, bot more Money is not to be expected till Ibe 
ther. I wonder to hear from Stenhouse that the worke 
people has not gott the victuall at the Rates of the 
Country, which they take not: it seemes ther Money 
is not soe scarse as they pretend. I have now wrot (0 
And. Douglass about this, sve you and he order what 
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you judge fitt. As to Boitath, you have done all that’s 
nece: 1 I be ther, And ia the Meantyme 
y gett exact information, and be 
me, who sha!l be trusted in the peram- 
s fitt the thing be taken absolutely away 
to free this unhappy people from mor clamours. Cause 
tell Crowdiknow [| take verrie il he insists in that 
bussines befor any other Court than Myne, which is 

certainly occusioned by Coatsbrig’s Advice, which lyk 
lett him k:.ow he will not gain by such Methods at 


necessar ti 








wise ict 
the long runne. I have long »goe account of the Carche- | 
bussines from And. Douglass, to which I gave 
und Cau-ed show the Information to the Chan- 

seemed verrie weill satisfied 
on, @ Mouswld Drover, came heit 
suyes he'll be | 








1 1 
with Which he 





my last one Dratt 
ry to St Julinstones [Perth] - he 
ble this Leginuing of October to Answer a 1000 lib. | 
positive as to the Exchange ; he 
heir towards the end of the week. | 
St. Johnstoun. And that he will | 
whereof you shall have account in due 
I doubt not you ‘ll take all Imagen 
able paines to Make settlements with others at the 
whereof give me full account that I may 
iy son accordingly. I cannot yet be positive 
ag to my coming from this, which you are sure shall be 
assoon»s I can, The Chancellour parts towards close 
of the week. And at present I have tyme to say no 
more bot that I trust every thing to your cair, and 





1 to call 


as he returnes fr 





speak more fully 
tyme. Meanwhy 


easiest rate 


Acquaint nu 





lesygn to hear frequent!y and fully from you. 

“ And am unalterably | 

** Your most Affectionate Cussin and 
* faithfull friend, 

“ QUEENSBERKI 

C. T 





RaMAGE. 


h ‘ - \ 


Motrors on Boox-rtates (5 §, vii. 427. 
Here are one or two from the writer’s collection : 


** Utere concesso, sed nullus abutere libro: 
Lilia non mxculat sed modo tangit apis.” 

This from a German book-plate, circa 1730, of one 
[heod. Christoph. Lilienthal, 8S.TH.D. & B.O. 
eave these letters of addition to the interpretation 
t The name runs round a picture 
of bees and lilies (observe the play on the name) ; |} 
n owl above ; busts on each side (qy. Horace and | 
Homer) ; armorial bearings, a fleur-de-luce below | 
ona shield ; books, pen, and compasses strew the 
ground. Here is another, plain British common | 


sense, with no design, circa 1820: 


of the ingenious). 


“ This book belongs to John Hughes. 
If thou art borrowed by a friend, 
Right welcome shall he be 

To read, to study, not to lend, 
Sut to return to me.” | 
‘ Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning’s store, | 
But books, I find. if often lent, | 
Return to me no more.” 
Hs Read slowly, pause fre juently, think seriously, keep 
creanly, return duly, with the corners of the leaves not 

turned down.” 


From a rather large collection of book-plates I 


have selected the most elegant and the most 


| 
| 


| custodieris, alio tempore, Non habeo, dicam. 
=e 


homely motto on the use of books I could find. 
The last sentence of each protes oilure 
and dog’s-ears, yet how differ ntly. 


J. LeICESTE! 


‘ . + 


WARREN. 





There is a collection of ] incash yk plate 
in this college ollected by the | Bish yp ol 
Manchester), and in it is a copy, I } e, of tl 
one named by B Cust , nal ely ] rte l I 
pale, arg., a lion ramp. sa., charged on t houlde 
with a cr SS patce ol he first I 1 
erect, 1 spear in the right hand ; lef ting ona 
shield, charged with Jehovah J Cre 
A jambe of the second, holding a | chained. 
As supporters: At the dexter and s ter base 
a book, back facing, lying flat on rround ; 
in centre, one, leaves facing, charged with 
‘Psalm xxxvii. 21.” Dexter, thre ks erect 
sinister, four books, two charged 2, 1, on 
which are resting on each side two | on each 
side of them are four books erect ; ve, resting 


on each side, two books, on which ar erect on 


each side three books ; on which a map, on each 


| 
| side, hanging over, on the top of | 1 each 
side, is a clobe ina fi une, over wh na lal el 
is, “ Videte et cavete ab avaritia.’ O a scroll 
underneath the shield is “ Thomas Pownall” ; at 
the foot, “ The wicked horroweth and payeth not 


s Mr. Pownal 
Ricuarp HemMin 
ge Library, Manchester. 


Who was thi 


igain.” 
The Owens Coll 
books and had some sets 
wht years 
device, 


non reddit 


Having lost many 
spoiled by omissions to return, a 
ago I added a supplemental book-p! 
a book; motto, “‘Commodatum q 
furatur.” The results have been very sfactory. 
I use only paste or gum, and ny pi ites are easily 
taken off ; but though many persons will postpone 
the return of a book which they like, few will 
deliberate ly steal one, Still I should | ke to kn Ww 
something more tenacious. I do not collect book- 
plates, but in removing some from my books for a 
friend who does, I have found mere damping 
generally sufficient, but, in a few cases, even hot 
steam has produced no effect. Perhaps albumen 
has been used. To break eggs is expensive, and 
to use the whites disagreea H. B. C 
U. Club 








U. 
The following mottoes are in my collection of 
book-plates ° 

Bil liothéque de M. le Baron de T. 
munition que iaye trouvé & cet humain voyage 
tuigne).”’ 

Ex Caroli Ferd. Hommelii Bibliotheca: “ Intra 
quatuor decim dies com’odatum ni reddi !eris, neq’ belle 
’ " Dated 


‘Cest la meilleure 
(Mon- 


162. 
Bellamy: “ Animus si 2quus, quod petis lic est.’ 
Isham: “ On things transitory resteth no glory. 
Parochial Library of Skelton 


Aug., Confess., lib. viii. cap. 12).’ 


Tolle lege (vid. St 
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te diabol ‘ We 
Laus Le v1 est aimal ik 
Simmon i “Td y ‘ 
Ih bool y or Il) Duy 
y | cl I ) L, \ 
‘ l y ve . t I 
O ARXON TH previously to their l Ky I 
ONIK VK AAH MIA | were both hanged. On We y 
1 ~h) 1 I \cbt)] | or tit cl n \W he D 
What I \ G. | , D val | we 8 hero 1 Lo 
the recto ’ ] ng | 
A Fy I | \ lithograph " 
1, . . ( riptior iv ed W< 
' . rmed when tak by M Clark ' 
| life, April 29, 17 en 
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“T ’ | Francis Henry de La Motte, 
: ‘ | hanged in 1781 CALCUTTENSIS 
i 
\ | Opnscvt EXPRI = SL 7 
| Evertuate.—Ash has th lin his D a 
(ri J I bD 1) | with the meaning, “to de v f 
F. H La M oo S. S. It is | Some kind of self-sacrifice 
Thacl t] ( VU not | Gi hing, another form of 
J me I the h ry hese lofa cruel kind of « pital ] hi it i 
worth ! vo | men, | Turks. From the Ital. ga to | I 
resided it ntury 1d were regarded as | interesting to note the ibst f tl 
gentle tl \W wma ‘for short a, found in many othe yr | 
useful to relate tl I [ t at | Sanskrit and, partial] n Iris} 
it, altho W ly h tl Aft vu 3m 1D le to af 
not to be reli« n ; |men. It was the « rly t 
It se th e year 1765 two | halls of our Inns of Cou } I 
men Ll We e to 1 the | who returned after d t 
Old Fr l as pparently ng | much devoted to bu ved to 
to obtain : ! led hours by an ex 
n ¢ mng.—From the 0. I g 
n dar tillier, O. J la 
' 
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3a ng is another form of q : 
some lus Promp. Pa p. 205 Mervg 
and th \ lit his n iste! | f t r 
Westons f that he had as mucl his | é 
love wW e latter bore the lantern before the 
visiting | hat w too | matter to be t 
Is yet stan remain in ligt i ft H 
Friars o which he refi 
rhe 1 lest .—The Italian Jews(Lombar 
Rev. Drak re our | kers in th Midd Ag Ww 
of Den to meet for business, before the Ex gew 
n t] | built, in the part where Lombard Street (which 
with a] ceived its name from them) is situated. T 
hit f | was formerly used in the sense of habit or t 
\ ip | A “lumbard’s touch” was a phrase for some kK 
pistol load : devi or habit, for the purpose of secur 
to al e | on, | business. 
informed of course of tl rriage of t money, H Probably it is for hal. 
attacks the conveyance on Penender Heath. He | receive kindly, which was often writ 
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- | 
and I venture therefore to trouble 


liry, in the hope that the gentle- 
r says “no one 
can speak with equal authority” will kindly 
supply the information. I may state that I have | 
referred to Mr. Townend’s interesting volume, The 
Descendants Stuarts, but without finding in | 
i mention of the title D’Albanie of England 
enated. Mr. Townend 
says Prince Charles married late in life (1773) the 
Princess Louisa Stolberg, and that by this union 
he had no issue; and then, after saying he was 
succeeded by his brother Henry, who was then 
Cardinal of York, and stating that he died at 
Rome in 1807, he goes on: “ Thus perished with 
Henry Benedict, Cardinal of York, the last sur- 
ndant of James II.” M. E. V. 


your columns ; 
you with this ing 













































man of whom the edit inte, p. 92 





of tl 


. 
or of the gentl n 


» des 


r desc 


viving 


J. M. W 
ing in the a 
to take tea with 


Turser (5™ §S, viii. 65.)—One even 
itumn of 1844 I went with my mother 
Mrs. Cadell, the widow of the 
famous Edinburgh publisher, and who lived, I 
think, in a street off Portland Place. In the | 
course of the evening came in old Mr. Tompkin- 
son, the pianoforte maker ; and I remember his 
telling the story of Turner and the coat of arms, | 
p ssibly as an encouragement to me, some of whose | 
boyish drawings had been shown to him. But, so 
far as my remembrance serves me, Mr. Tompkin- 
son described the coat of arms which Turner copied 
as having been graven on a silver salver placed on 
Georce Avucustus SALA. 


t sideboard. 


Tue Titte or “Esquire” (5 S. vil. 348, 511; 
viii. 33, 55.)—In this discussion has not the origin 
of the title been lost sight of? “ Armiger,” the 
wpirant for knighthood who “ bore the arms” of | 
his master, was the “esquire” or “ ecuyer” of the 
ages of chivalry. Is not, then, the modern armiger 
or lawful bearer of coat «rmour, duly inherited 
from his ancestors or officially granted by the 
kings-at-arms of England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
juite entitled to call himself “ esquire ”? The 
wrantee of modern armorial bearings may be a 
butterman, but I think the official grant styles 
him “ esquire.” And as the kings-at-arms’ autho- 
rity flows from the sovereign, here is a sufficient 
wurrant for the vendor of Dorset, en retraite in his | 
suburban villa, being addressed accordingly. 

The title is certainly very indiscriminately used 
nowadays, not more so, however, than the once rare 
distinction of the black cockade, which almost every 
livery servant now sports. The World (July 18), 
indeed, says that the coachman of a West-end 
usurer, whom it names, is to be seen wearing it, 
and pertinently asks what position in H.M.’s ser- 
vice his master holds. If owners or hirers of 
carriages, with a due regard to the origin of the 
badge, were compelled to wear it as it ought to be 
worn, on their own hats, perhaps we should not 








i title of « 


see it so fre juently, except on persons holding her 
Majesty’s commission, who are the proper bearers, 
ANGLO-Scotvs, 


that 
not in these days admit 


H. S. G. may learn a chapter of the 
Heralds’ College would 
that every barrister is entitled to write himself 
armiger, or that the title of arn er includ 
any decision of ' 
Common Pleas to the contrary 

J. Lu 


[Asa sample of the indiscrimi 


squire, 


title ** esq tire,” the following is to tl 
Mr. Peake printed his successful cramati 
| teurs and Actors, and dedic ited it to six o 


to whom he attributed the good fortune 
namely, “to Bartley 
Harley, Esquire; Benjamin Wrench, 
Pearman, I James Wilkinson 
Llucke!l.” umble 
birth than his fellows, and he was, imits, ag 
good an actor, but his salary was less than theirs. “To 
this unfortunate man,” says Genest, “whom he” (Peake 
“*has so iznominiously distinguished from his brothers of 
the sock, he wishes better parts; he should have added, 
and the dignity of an ‘esquire’ in the futur 


George 





dequire 
The last-named actor was of no more | 
within his 


‘You KNOW WHO THE crRITICS ARE,” &c. (4% 


25, GO, 159, 450 ; Iv. 479; 
May not this remark be an unconscious 


S. xii. 439; 5 SS. 1. 


vi. BLS. 
plagiarism from Landor’s Imaginary Conversa- 
tions? In the dialogue between Southey and 
Porson, the latter says : “ Those who have f 
painters become picture cleaners ; those who have 
failed as writers turn reviewers.” J. Dixoy. 








(Our correspondent’s contribution is a link in the chain 
of which “ N. & Q.” has been looking for the first link. 
In our number for Nov. 29, 1873, p. 439, the saying was 
traced back to Dryden (o/. 1700), and in “N. & Q,” 
Dec. 11, 1875, p. 479, to a prologue by Jo. Haynes, who 
left the stage in the year in which Dryden died. Are 
there earlier examples of the sentiment in the words in 
Lothair, “ You know who the critics are. The men who 
have failed in literature and art”? 

Tue Tria or Cuarves J, (5 S. viii. 66.)— 
In Nalson’s True Copy of the Journal of the High 
Court of Justice for the Trial of King Charles a 
fol., 1684, there is the following entry, under date 
Jan, 25, 1648 :— 

** Robert Loads, of Cottam, in Nottinghamshire, Tyler, 
sworn and examined, swith, that he this deponent about 
October in the year 1642 saw the King in the Reer of 
his Army in Keynton Field upon a Sunday, where he saw 
many slain on both sides. And he further saith, that 
he saw the King in Cornewal in his Army near the house 
of my Lord Mohun, about Lestithiel, about Cor 
Harvest, 1644.” 

The same statement is given by Rushworth, li 
torical Collections, part iv. vol. ii. p. 1409 ; but he 
does not give the name of Robert Loads in full, 
only indicating him as “R. L., of Cottam, m 
Northamptonshire ” (sic). There were thirty three 
witnesses against the king examined on that day. 
Epwarp So_ty. 
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n a tract, which may be seen in the Forster | Rive, I think it applies to the whole of that sid 
na , 

Library, in the South Kensington Museum, with- | of the lake, but if 1 remember rightly there was a 
t a title-page, but evidently a publication of the | house or campagne, somewhat nearer to Geneva 
me, and commencing A Catalogue of the Nam which went by the name of Belle R 

) my of t Commissioners as Sate and Dupiey Cary Er $ 

Nente 4) lat Kina Charles to Th tth, there Bedford 

of “the names of thirty-five witnesses pro , - (sth @ = gor 

a a : Bucsy Famiry (5" 8, ii. 427.)—Several par 

duced and sworn in court to give evidence to the|,. . . 

: i. | > ite Met euateien ticulars of this family have been communic:ted to 
T ! I cing. 11S ISt Col L1ns e > . 
bars ag a . . . the writer of this note bv I] » Bug | j 

names of the f wing witnesses from Nottingham- Killingly, C t USA 

. P mnect u ae re 
shire: “ Robe Lacie, of Nottingham, Painter | tors ney — : ’ th, — ee 
‘Robert Loades, of Cottam in Com. Notting- |<”! ation With rereren aa — . 
; wy °N | family in England in past day The American 

ham, Tyler ind William Lawson, of Nott., | " . a a 

uM : aw aperen branch is descended from Edward Bugby and | 

luster NN EWARKER, . . : +f 

_ | wile Rebecca (who left descendants), who, witl 
Ina copy of England’s Black Tribunal, fourth | another brother Edward (who died child ( 

edition, 1703. I find the following : grated from Ipswi h in 1634, and settled in 

» Names the Witnesses, whose several Deposi Massa husetts. They are supp *¢ 1 to have « 
1 n Oath were all to this Effect, That they had | from London, where some of the name were in 
on His Majesty in the Head of His Army with his | possession of landed estates. In one branch of 

Sword drawn and actually in several Batte me, onl oo | family there are positive, but not very defin 

be levi Pa on a0 — ae ms, XC vobert | traditions of Welsh descent, while others speak of 

s0ads, Of ttam in Nottinghamsh «Ke | . x 

T W.W.8 . Spanish descent, borne out by p rity i 
: ‘ | the eyes of living members of the fan ly. \ 
BrroN AND SHELLEY IN THE EwNvirons OF} descendant of the above-named Edward, now 

Geveva, 1816 (5 S. viii. 1, 23.)—The Villa} living in the western part of the State of New 

Diodati, which is in the same state as when the | York, was, when eleven y¢ - ol 1, impressively 

poet Byron inhabited it, is situated a little beyond told by his father that he could trace the descent 

the village of Cologny, on the slope of a hill rising | of the family for three uiioal years ; that they 
ibove the lake Directly below it, and close to} were of Scotch origin and connected with th 
the lake, is the country a of Montalégre, | nobility ; that one of his estors married 

which, after being used as a public-house for many | Moorish-Spanish lady of rank. This relation is 


Ramu 
two villas 


ow the property of M. Ranin 


if Geneva, who has restored it. These 


re divided from each other by sloping vineyards. 
In the time of Lord Byron, Montalégre was quite 
nthe shore of the lake; now the high road to 
Hermance divides them. Montalégre is five 
kilométres from Geneva. There is no such place 


as _— at Col 
localit y ibout f 
légre, forming 


the fishi 


yeny ; the name is given toa 
ive or six kilométres beyond Mont- 
. promontory in the lake beyond 
ng village or hamlet of La Belotte. 

Tuvs. 
By chan eI be 


ime tenant of a house 


to, or rather part of, Campagne Montalégre, in 
1861, and resided there nearly a year. The de- 
scription given by Medwin is very exact, and the 


Campagne Diodati was just above it, and there 
Was a lane; but the simplest way was across the 
vineyards, and then it was not more than a five 
minutes’ walkat the outside. Campagne Montalégre 
was, and I hope still is, owned by a M. Chapelé, 

a Swiss of much information, and though he in- 
formed me that the house I oc cupied had been so 
formerly by Danby, the celebrated artist, he never 
mentioned : iny one of the name of Shelley as having 
resided in either his own house or mine, whic h 
almost touched and were of the same date. He 
was owner of both. 
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somewhat c cee le by the fact that the Buggex 
family of Essex have a Moor’s head for their crest. 
It is not known whether the latter family are con 
nected with the Buggens family of Scotland. The 
family of Boyd, ancient Earls of Arran, and the 
Buggens family of Scotland are said to be of simi- 
lar ancestry. If so, - present Buggens family 
are the descendants of a brother of that Walter 
= as created High Steward of Scotland. ‘ 

Valter, according to some authorities, was the son 
\ Fleanchus, the son of Banquo, who, after his 
father’s death, fled into Wales, and there married 


nis 








idjoining | 


a daughter of one of the chiefs of the land, 
Griffitha Llewellyn, and had sons born unto him, 
|one of whom was the ancestor of the Earls of 





As to the name of Belle | Imogene. 


Arran, Kilmarnock, and Errol. 


J. E. Baiwey. 


Stretford, Manchester. 


Epoear A. Por a Praariarist (5 §,. v. 336, 
377, 526; vi. 78.)—Since the appearance of the 
demand made by Mr. Incram in the communica- 
tion last above referred to, I have been of opinion 
that it should have been addressed to Mr. Duffee, 
and ought to have been answered by him. As he 
has remained silent, I feel it to be my duty to 
state that, after much trouble and a considerabl 


expenditure of time, I have come across a copy of 
It is a very extraordinary work for a 
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16386. He leaves his son White Kennett lands | 


and tenements at Folkestone and elsewhere. He 
names his children as follows: 
Vicesimus Gibson ; Ann, wife of Stephen Jayres ; 
Ellen Kennett, Luce, Basill, and Godfrey 
Kennett. His wife’s will is also at Canterbury 
(viz. Elizabeth), proved Aug. 23, 1694-5. 
White Kennett’s will is at Somerset 
1728). I seek information as to the Kennett 
family, more especially as to the marriage of John 
Browne, of Deal, and Catherine, daughter of Henry 
and Catherine Kennett, of Dover, about 1637, and 
the issue of that marriage. Can “N. & ().” aid 
me ? James Roperts Browy. 

Caversham Road, N.W. 

DESCENDANTS OF THE Recicipes (5™ S§. vii. 
47, 196, 253, 276, 379, 479; viii. 19.)—The idea 
that the regicides have left no male descendants 
is untrue. Mr. Whalley, M.P., I believe, claims 
to be descended from his namesake, and Grey of 
Groby, the second name on the king’s death war- 
rant, has descendants still enjoying his honours. 

R. Passtncuam. 


Arms or THe IsLeE or Maw (5 §. vii. 309, 
154.)—In the museum of antiquities at Leyden is 
preserved a stone witha Punic inscription thereon, 
on which is a sculptured representation of an ox 
eating out of a tub or manger, and over it three 
legs conjoined with a human face in the middle. 
The attendant told me that the stone came from 


Carthage. A. GD Va #. 


Howet.’s Letters (5' §S, vii. 148, 211, 314, 
516.)—Mr. Daviss may like to have two references 
confirming Acue’s interpretation of cushionet. 
The first is in Poetical Miscellanies froma MS. 
Collection, temp. James II., Percy Society, 1845, 
p. 7 i— 

“A Lottery Proposed. Mrs. Andrews. A Cushionet. 
To hir that little cares what lott she winnes 
Chaunce gives hir this cushionett for hir pinns.” 

Secondly, it appears from a passage in Robert 
Greene’s Thieves Fa lling ¢ Jut, 1592 reprint 
Harleian Miscell., viii. 399), that a cushionet was 
something that lay in the window of a lady’s bed- 
room, %.¢., in the deep embrasure where the look- 
ing-glass is still sometimes placed. I have more 
than once found a box, suitable for holding letters, 
with a pincushion top or cover, in my bedroom at 
an old country house. With regard to concustable, 
gustible has the sense in Spanish of pleasing to the 
taste, relishable ; and Howell, who was fond of 
coining and Latinizing words, would be very ready 
to express his opinion that the wines of Languedoc 
resembled and equalled those of Spain by a new 
word on the model of conterminous and continuous. 
Viscent S. Leay. 
Windham Clu, 


Mary, wife of | 


| lypse, p. 


Bishop 
House | 





NapoLeon = droAAtvwy (5 S. v. 268; vi 
95.)—Under the former of these references Mr. 
May#ew asks on what authority Bleek, in his 
commentary on Rev. ix. 11 (Lectures on the Apoca- 
236), connects azoAAtvwyr, Apollyon, 
Destroyer, with Napoleon ; and under the latter 
M. H. R. gives a somewhat curious and ingenious 
answer, showing that the emperor’s name (vazo- 
Aewv) was obtained by abstracting in succession 
its initial letters, the free translation of the seven 
Greek words so made being ‘* Napoleon, Apollyon, 
a lion, going about devouring cities.” Your cor- 
respondent, however, is careful to point out that 
he will not defend the accuracy either of the 
Greek or the English rendering. That Napoleon 
when living was regarded by his enemies as the 
incarnation of evil, and his surname, colloquially 
shortened, used to frighten children—“If you 
aren’t good, Boney will have you”—every on 
fifty years old is aware ; but I did not know unt 
recently that contemporary historians went so far 
as to connect him with the arch enemy. 

S. R. Townsnenp Maren. 


See 3" S. xi. 195.] 


> 
} 
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“ Mazacran ” (5% §S. viii. 26, 76.)—The mean- 
ing of this word is, I think, usually different from 
that already given. At the battle of Mazagran 
the French soldiers were unable to procure cups 
for their coffee, and so it was supplied to them in 
glasses, to which they were unaccustomed ; hence 
the term “ Mazagran,” being used on account of 
drinking the coffee from a glass. As regards the 
theory of A. A. A., a demi-tasse and a “ mazagran” 
are both accompanied by a carefon. This inter- 
pretation of the term has been told me by several 
Frenchmen of my acquaintance. 

E. R. Vrvyay. 

New Club, Cheltenham. 


Heratpic Boox-piates (5™ S. vi. 465, 469; 
vii. 36, 76, 233, 435, 515 ; viii. 38, 79.)—I shall be 
glad to have my name added to the list of collectors 
of book-plates, and to have opportunities of ex- 
changing duplicates. Tuomas W. Carsoy. 

Beaumont, Terenure Road, Dublin. 


I shall be glad to have my name placed on the 
list of collectors. R. R. Lioyp. 
St. Albans. 


“THan” as A Prepositrion (5 §. vii. 308, 
454, 494, 516 ; viii. 77.)—In answer to Hic &T 
Unique I submit that custom and authority have 
justified the prepositional use of than. To account 
for the general use of than whom, the grammarians 
admitted that than must in certain cases be con- 
sidered a preposition. If I remember rightly, 
Lindley Murray expresses himself to this effect. 
If than is to be recognized as a preposition, we 
may equally say than me, than her, than whom. 

E. YARDLEY. 
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“Seywrpern Eapem” (5% §. viii. 20, 75.)—This 
was Queen Elizabeth’s favourite motto. In 
Camden’s History of Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
under the date 1559 he says: “ Her second care 
was, to hold an even course in her whole life and 
all her actions ; whereupon she took for her motto 
‘Semper eadem,’ that is, always the same.” After 
the year 1647, when Nath. Bacon published his 
Semper Idem Semper Eadem, it ceased to be prac- 


tically a royal motto, Its use was, however, 








‘ 


revived in the early part of Queen Anne’s reign 
This is curiously shown in the frontispiece to Guy 


Miege’s New State of England, which was made to | 


was engraved by Sturt in 1691, represented 
William and Mary with Britannia in the middle, 
nd the motte, “Honi soit qui mal y pense, 
nd “W.& M.& R. KR.” In 1693 supporters to 
he t a second motto, “ Dieu et mon 

In 1699, Queen Mary being 
dead, her figure was obliterated in the copper 
plate, and that of a bishop ([ presume Burnet) cut 


its place, and this still served in the edition of 


1701, In L703, Ki hg Will im al >was dead ; SO 

I late was again alt likeness was 
} 

iS enyvTraved In 

} 





" itto added, namely, the 
ld Elizabethan ne of “ Semp r Eadem.” When 
Mary died _ @ truck out, and only 
‘W. R.” ret 1,and when William died the 
‘W.” was converted into an “A.”; but through 


| these changes the middle figure of Britannia 
nd a « elul exal n 
hat « e copper plate was used for the 
r 5 een 1691 1 1707, 





Dr. Hoox’s Misteapinc Sratement (5 § 
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to the saints in modern times and the invocation 


» demonstration. 
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sovereigns, This plate, which | 


brought forward by some as witnesses against in- 
vocation when they only intended to warn against 
worship, and by others as witnesses in favour of 


worship when they were only expre 
approval of invoc 


fined 
Mr 


Tew’ 


to reque sts 





| their 


tion, which they 
for the prayers of 





s quotations are strongly nst worship. 


E. R.’s quotation from St. Chrysostom is in favour 
ocation. But although many passages may 
be gathered from the fathers, which show that they 
held invocation of saints to be right, and which 
prove that Thorndike was justified 1 his state- 


of inv 


ment, yet many passages of an opp te character 
are also to be found. The fathers, in fact, spoke 
with a somewhat uncertain nd upon the sub- 
ject, and those who hold and those who reject the 
| opinion that the saints should be invoked may 
find support in the patristic w: 
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** To-day luck’s thine, to-morrow mine, 
Each dog must have his day ; 
For Hercules beat Hart o' Greece, 
And Hart o’ Greece beat Hercules.” 
—The Pindar of W eld’s Legend, L 
privately printed (by John Hughes, Esq.). 
W. J. BERNHARI 
“ He lare not be,” Xc., 
is by Prof. James Russell Lowell. It is part of a fine 
and will be found in any edition of 


W. E. A. A. 


3a slave who 


anti-slavery poem, 


ems, 


his 7 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON 

P , Lyn S 
Bennoch, F.S.A. H 
In the Mode Scoltl . 
bsee Dur the editor, Dr. Rogers, gives ten 
samples of quality of this Scottish poet, who may 
perhaps be better known by his Storm, and of : $, 
published nearly thirty years : In the biographical 
notice Dr. Rogers states that Mr. Bennoch was born in 
Dumfries in 1512, that he came to London in 1528, when 
he entered a house of business, became a co-partner in 
the silk trade in 37, and subsequently traded on his own 
account. During the whole time Mr. Bennoch never 
forgot the Nith, or the local muse, or his oaten pipe 
No other London merchant and Common Councilman 
has wooed the Scottish muse, or any in- 
defatigably as he. In the present volume he, now with- 
drawn from business, has collected all his minstrelsy, 
including The Storm, and they occupy near upon four 
hundred pages. Originally, Mr. Bennoch had a very 
strong inclination to take up literature asa profession, 
but the silk business had its attractions, and poetry 
was pursued only as a relaxation 


BOOKS, Xe, 


b mnd 6 6SSo / 
ardwick & Bogue.) 
Minstrel, th 


By Francis 


Songs of Scotland 


nent ¢ 


ro 


muse, 80 


the gentleman who is known in 
rhis is a rare thing for Fortune 


e side of 
uracter. 
uthor dedic 


has stood at th 
this double c] 
todo. The 

wife, as his best and wisest 


circumstance less rare in a 


This, happily, is a 
life. The poet’s 


riend. 
husband's 


love for his native glens and streams is musically ardent | 


in its expression. Thus he says of the Nith 
*«In youth I wandered by thy side, 
The Tynron hills before me; 
And now, as bridegroom loves his brid 
In spirit I adore thee.” 
This perbaps is not quite so complimentary as Mr. 
Bennoch means it to be. No doubt his heart is a never- 
failing fount«in of praise of the Scottish river, but the 
Nith, his poctic bride, is a long way off from the bride- 
groom's elegant villa at Blackheath or his London 
residence in Tavistock Square. However, despite the 
separation, the poetic love remains, and the ensmoured 
miustrel sings 
** So flow for aye, beloved stream 
Dear Nith, delightful river ! 
By castles grey, and meadows green, 
Flow on in peace for ever !’ 
The volume is honourable to the accomplished writer, 
whose preface is a very pretty bit of autobiography. 


Some Account of the Parish of Ashbury in Berkshire: its 
History, Antiquities, &c. By the Kev, Henry Miller, 
M.A. (Vicar). (London and Oxford, James Parker 
& Co.) 


Ir every rector, vicar, or curate would do as much for 
, 


his parish as the Vicar of Ashbury has done, no local 
‘ 





The merchant and | 
minstrel may well be satisfied with the result. Fortune | 
1 | Sydney Smith 


ates this tuneful volume to his | 





es 
— 


history or traditions would die out. This account of 
Ashbury only fills twenty pages, yet the author, by keep- 
ing strictly to his subject, has succeeded in conveying t 
his readers an excellent account of the physical ang 
geological features of his parish, and its history, ecole 
siastical and manorial. In treating of the four springs 
which supply the village of Ashbury with water, Mr 
Miller says that “they are high in summer, and lower 
during the period from Michaelmas to Christmas than ag 
any other time of the year.” It is supposed that “ thers 
is a large natural supply of water underneath the chalk, 
with which these wells are connected by a kind of tubs 
or siphon. This reservoir becomes gradually emptied 
during the dry season, and is not replenished till the 
winter is far advanced, when, being full, it propels the 
water through the siphons and produces the phenomenon 
locally known as the bursting of the springs.” We are 
told that, “ however heavy the rains may be, they seldom 
burst out and flow freely before January or February.” 


Book-LENDING.—The following lines I found written 


| in a black-letter Chaucer, in a cursive hand of (probably) 


the early part of last century : 
** hee that lends to all and none deneys 
Shows himsellf more kinde then wise, 
But hee that deney (src) all & lends to none 
hath a heart as hard as stone.” 
R. R. Luovp. 
St. Albans. 


Aotices to Corresponvents. 


On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


CANTABER.—The name of Plymley was a real name ia 
the ecclesiastical literature of the last century, before ” 
used it with a pre-name, equally 
pseudonymous, under which he published, in the present 
century, Letters on the Subject of the Catholics, to my 
Brother Lives in the C untry, by Peter 
Plymley. The Rev. Joseph Plymley was Archdeacon of 
Salop. His charges and sermons attracted considerable 
notice at the close of the last century ; particularly one 
charge, in which he maintained that “the Grecian 


Abraham, who 


| philosophers could not advance so far towards God as to 


have any distinct ideas concerning his attributes.” In 
this charge (1792) Archdeacon Plymley treated Socrates 
with a scorn which is in remarkable contrast with the 
treatment of Cowper and Dean Stanley. 

W. E. B.—Incorrectly quoted. The second is from 
Swift's Poetry, a Rhapsody; the third and last, from 
Kemble’s Panel, altered from Bickerstaffe’s "Tis Wel 
it’s no Worse. 

H. W.—This saying 
Pompadour. 

R. J. V.—See p. 114 of our present number. 

Exratum.—P. 84, col. i. 1. 16 from foot, for “19th” 
read “ 20th,” 


is attributed to Madame de 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








